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sion on the home situation might be equally disastrous. 
The government therefore resolved to abandon its Al- 
banian policy while yet there was time, and negotiated 
the withdrawal of the Italian with the provisional Alba- 
nian Government installed at Tirana. The Italians even 
consented to evacuate Valona, keeping only, as a naval 
base, the island of Sasseno. 

The new Albanian Government seemed at first to have 
the situation in hand. It applied for and received rec- 
ognition from the Council of the League of Nations and 
was admitted to membership in that body. But very 
soon the turbulent character of the population came to 
the front. A strong opposition formed among the Mir- 
dites and challenged the authority of the Government of 
Tirana. At the same time the border tribes came into 
armed conflict with the Serbian troops guarding the 
frontier. There was a series of clashes, and both sides 
appealed to the League of Nations. The Belgrade Gov- 
ernment further insisted that the long-delayed delimita- 
tion of the Serbo-Albanian frontier should be carried 
out without further loss of time. A delimitation com- 
mission was sent out, but before it could complete its 
labors the Government of Tirana was swept out of ex- 
istence by the revolting tribes. 

In order to prevent the country falling into complete 
anarchy, the League of Nations, on June 12, decided 
that it would itself take over the administration of Al- 
bania. If this should prove successful and if all causes 
of friction between Italy and Jugoslavia can be removed 
by the loyal fulfillment of the terms of the Treaty of 
Rapallo, the question of the Adriatic will be in a fair 
way to settlement and may eventually be consigned to 
the limbo of things that were. 

There is no doubt that it is to the interest of Italy, 
Jugoslavia, and Albania that such a settlement should 
be reached. The continual "alarms and incursions" of 
the past three years have hampered the development of 
all three countries and postponed the return to normal 
conditions. Every impartial student of politics in the 
southeastern section of Europe sees that Italy has every 
reason for being the friend and ally of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes and not a single valid 
reason for conflict with that State. Unfortunately, 
racial dislikes and prejudices are hard to eradicate, and 
have often been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration without the heirs of this damnosa hereditas 
understanding clearly the origin and causes of their 
quarrel. 



"The book of race migrations must be closed forever. It 
is for an informed and sensible public opinion to put a stop 
to permitted invasions. The peace of the world cannot be 
assured until some effective check is placed upon wars for 
land or the products of land; the prosperity of the world 
cannot be assured until there is a general denial of the right 
of any nation with an excessive increase of population to 
seek relief by sending its surplus nationals abroad. We have 
lately heard a good deal about the right of self-determination 
of peoples. It is time to assert the duty of self-determina- 
tion. Each nation must be compelled to work out its own 
population problems without threatening the well-being of 
other nations that are more intelligent or more self-con- 
trolled." — From "The End of Racial Migrations," by Henry 
Pratt Pairchild, The Yale Review, July, 1922. 



THE FINALE AT GENOA 

In the May issue of the Advocate of Peace the proceed- 
ings of the Genoa Conference were outlined up to the 
delivery of the Allied proposals to Russia, on May 2, or, 
rather, early in the morning of May 3. That turned out 
to be the eleventh hour of the conference. 

Late "on May 3 the Russians indicated they were not 
pleased with the proposals, although, as will be recalled, 
they had been so softened that Belgium had refused to 
sign, and France had said she would have to be authorized 
from Paris to do so, the delegations from both of these 
countries being strongly in favor of return of property 
confiscated by the Soviet Government, instead of return or 
recompense. The displeasure of the Russians, according 
to the Associated Press, was due to the lack of attention 
to recognition and a loan, in the proposals as submitted. 

CONFERENCE IN HAZE 

Conditions drifted in hazy fashion for about one week, 
with the wires bringing to this country indications that the 
conference was about to reach its end. On May 11 the 
Russians acted and virtually closed the conference. They 
replied to the Allied proposals in characteristic fashion, 
offering extended argument on subjects long debated previ- 
ously and supposedly removed from the realm of discussion 
at the conference. But at the same time, being pressed by 
their necessities to make terms with the Western nations 
if possible, they proposed a mixed commission to meet 
later and continue the study of the relationship, present 
and future, of Russia to the balance of Europe. The 
Russian proposal was counted conciliatory by Mr. Lloyd- 
George and those working with him. 

THE HAGUE PLAN 

Out of that proposal grew the plan to hold at The Hague, 
beginning the middle of this month, the sessions of an inter- 
national commission to thresh out the Russian situation 
and make recommendations. That is the net of the con- 
centration of the major nations, upon the Russian problem 
during virtually the entire Genoa session. The other prin- 
cipal project in Mr. Lloyd-George's mind — that is, the 10- 
year European truce, modeled somewhat after the 10-year 
naval holiday effectuated at the Washington Conference- 
was not carried into execution, but an eight-month truce 
was arranged, which, it is hoped, will lead to a permanent 
arrangement of long duration. For the rest, the Genoa 
Conference was marked only by the completion of the 
Russo-German treaty and by the recommendations of the 
commissions dealing with finance, economics, and transport. 

When the overshadowing Russian question was definitely 
moved to The Hague, the decision being announced on May 
14 and the Genoa Conference adjourning on May 19, strenu- 
ous efforts were made to have the United States participate. 
France was active in these efforts, since there was a certain 
likeness in the position of the United States, France and 
Belgium, and on May 13, according to Genoa dispatches, 
her delegates approached .this government through Richard 
Washburn Child, American Ambassador to Italy, who had 
acted as observer at Genoa. Unfortunately, some misunder- 
standing arose, and for a time the impression- prevailed 
at Genoa that the United States would be at The Hague. 
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Meanwhile a formal Invitation on behalf of the confer- 
ence was extended the American Government, which was 
promptly declined by Secretary Hughes in a note to Premier 
Facta, of Italy, president of the Genoa Conference. In that 
note Mr. Hughes took the position that the gathering at 
The Hague would be only a continuation of the Genoa Con- 
ference, and that the reasons which had led the American 
Government to decline the Genoa invitation applied equally 
to the invitation to The Hague. 

Briefly, Mr. Hughes reiterated the American position — 
that this country will have nothing to do with the political 
maneuvers surrounding the Russian situation, and that as 
to the economic phase Russia cannot be helped to her feet 
until and unless she changes her system. Mr. Hughes ex- 
plained that this country would be willing to take part in 
an international inquiry into the economic situation in 
Russia, if it were conducted solely as a scientific undertak- 
ing, although the American Government thinks the facts as 
to Russia that would be developed by such an inquiry are 
now reasonably plain. 

With the adjournment of the Genoa Conference, there was 
an immediate period of post mortems. M. Barthou, head 
of the French delegation, evidently thinking the world 
would count the conference a failure or only a slight suc- 
cess, and knowing the criticism that had been directed 
against the French policy toward Russia, declared em- 
phatically that France had repeatedly stayed in the con- 
ference when circumstances gave her opportunity to with- 
draw, and asked whether that would have been the French 
record had she acted in other than perfect good faith for 
the success of the conference. In this country the drift 
of official opinion was that the conference was not a suc- 
cess, and that too great opportunity had been given Soviet 
Russia to bargain for diplomatic recognition and for what 
the officials regarded as an impossibly great loan. 

But the eyes of the world were not on the French or 
American statesmen. They were on Mr. Lloyd-George. He, 
in his usual exuberant way, had set numerous high stand- 
ards before the conference by which the success of it was 
to be judged. There were the various officials' opinions 
that it either had been a failure or only feebly success- 
ful. There appeared articles by representative British and 
French journalists comparing predictions and results. What 
was to be the result in England? everyone asked. Was 
Lloyd-George's hour of defeat, so often forecast, finally at 
hand? Would England weigh him in the scales and find 
him wanting? 

On May 17, when the conference was virtually over, 
Viscount Grey, writing to Sir Robert Hudson, treasurer of 
the National Liberal Foundation, then in session, had fired 
a broadside against the Prime Minister, of which the fol- 
lowing excerpts are typical: 

In foreign affairs the Washington Conference, convened 
and conducted by the Government of the United States, 
has been a success. Participation of the British Govern- 
ment in it was, I believe, helpful, and provided an example 
to be followed by us in the future. The Genoa Conference, 
on the other hand, has provided an example of what should 
be avoided. Reconstruction of Europe and general pacifica- 
tion are urgent and admirable objects. It is very unfortu- 
nate that the method adopted has been such as likely from 
the beginning to defeat and not promote these objects. 

To secure the end desired, a close understanding with 
France and the cooperation of the United States were es- 



sential. I cannot believe either of these powers would not 
have shown genuine good-will had they been consulted be- 
forehand. The outcome would then have been some method 
of procedure that would have had the confidence and good- 
will of both. The Genoa Conference was announced as a 
dramatic surprise. It was acclaimed by the supporters of 
the Prime Minister as his personal project of which the 
success, if it succeeded, was to go to his political credit. 
The impression was thus created that it had some con- 
nection, however remote, with domestic politics, and by this 
unfortunate beginning its chances of success were greatly 
impaired, if not destroyed. France was filled with distrust 
and the United States refused to participate at all. 

Somehow or other, when the conference met, the agree- 
ment with the Bolshevists came to be regarded as a pro- 
spective test of success ; but apparently the conference had 
been allowed to meet without any attempt to make sure 
what the attitude of the Bolshevist Government would really 
be. It was thought sufficient to assume this attitude would 
be what the promoters of the conference desired. The 
Genoa Conference thus became a sort of political inter- 
national gamble and its proceedings have been watched 
with growing anxiety and alarm. 

I continue to believe that a close understanding with 
France and the good-will of the United States are the only 
sound beginning and foundation of economic and financial 
reconstruction and of peace which all nations may share. 
Both of these essential conditions have been rendered more 
difficult or less likely by the Genoa Conference, 

That, from the veteran and greatly respected statesman 
and diplomat, proved to be indicative of the attitude of 
numerous old-school British figures, among them Mr. Asquith 
and Lord Robert Cecil. But three days after Viscount 
Grey's shot, Mr. Lloyd-George reached London and was given 
a tumultuous welcome. It soon became apparent that the 
welcome was typical of the prevailing sentiment. 

On May 25, one week and one day after the publication 
of the Grey letter, Lloyd-George appeared in the House of 
Commons, gave an account of his course at Genoa, faced 
a terrific barrage of criticism directed by Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Robert Cecil, replied to it with all of the marvelous 
skill that has sustained him in so many difficult places, 
and won endorsement by a vote of 235 to 26 — almost ten 
to one. 



The Problem of Allied Debts 

In the recent session of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science in Philadelphia a number of truly 
notable addresses were delivered that found little attention 
in the news columns of the daily press. One speech, by 
R. G. Leffingwell, formerly an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, dealt with the international problem of the debts 
due the United States from other nations in a way that 
should be noted by thoughtful people. 

In part, Mr. Leffingwell said: 

There is pretty general agreement that the rehabilitation 
of Europe depends upon four things : 

1. Peace and disarmament. 

2. Balanced budgets and honest money. 

3. The removal of international trade barriers. 

4. The settlement of international war debts, including 
reparation. 

America has made her contribution to the first of these at 
the Washington Conference in the program for naval dis- 
armament. That was the particular form of_ disarmament 
that touched America closely, and she made "her contribu- 
tion where she had a definite interest and a definite part to 
play. . Disarmament in Europe must be preceded by the set- 



